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COMTIUNICATIONS. 
FOR THE GREESER FARMER. 
EVERGREENS. 

The tal! Box (Buzus semperoirens) is a beau- 
tiful shrub, but [have some doubts whether it 
will abide our severest winters. The dwarf 
box is only a variety. Box edging should be 
trimmed very low (say two or three inches) ; 
and in this state our snows will generally pro- 
tect it from the coldest winds. The upper 
branches of mine in several seasons have been 
killed. I have not found the common mode of 
propagating the Box, near the sea eoasts, to 
succeed well in this climate; but some of the 
difficulty perhaps may be ascribed to our hea- 
vyloam. Some hundreds of cuttings planted 
on the north side of a board, have rooted free- 
ly—the shade protecting the plants and preser. 
ving the moisture. 

The plants of Pontus ought to bear our se- 
verest winters, but the we rh to resist low 
temperatures may be gradually lost in green- 
houses, or in warmerclinates. Rhododendron 
nonticum though transplanted in the spring, 
was killed nearly to the ground io the succeed- 
ing winter. It has since partially recovered ; 





and with a slight protection of Jeaves it has} 


withstood the cold of two succeeding seasons. 

The furze, gorze, or whins (Ulex europeus 
3t nanus) are natives of Britain, but are killed 
in severe winters even in that country, My 
plants may become hardier with age, but a 
present they require the best protection of a 
covered border. These shrubs have deep 
treen shoots and leaves, and brilliant yellow 
uowers. 

Ruscus oculcatus is also a native of Britain; 
its height about ene foot ; leaves pointed,dark 
»pake green ssif painted, Its green flowers 
come out from the sides of the leaves, and not 
from the stalks. It stands well in a covered 
border. 

The evergreen privet (Legustrum italicum) 
is a poor thing in this climate,only a few leaves 
near the ground sheltered by the snow, cons 
tinuing green through the winter. 

Crataegus pyracaniha from the south of Eu- 
rope preserves its verdure beneath the snow, 
but not above it. The breath of our winters 
lestroy every trace of vitality in the leaves.— 
Near the city of Washington, however, they 
only change to a purple, and revive on the ap- 
proach of spring. Its large clusters of white 
‘lowers in summer,and of bright scarlet berries 
in autumn, render it ornamental. 

Andromedu polifolia, grt aa te many of 

gur marshes, is a very delicate little shrub, 
‘which retains its leaves, and well merits cul. 
tivation. It may be taken from its bed of wet 
hog moss and successfully planted in common 
garden soil. It will bear the summer sun. The 
leaves are an inch or more in length,linear and 
revolute, which with the young branches at 
this season, are of a pleasing pink color. 
_ A gold dust tree (Acubu japonica) has stood 
‘n a covered border, uninjured throagh two 
winters. Whether it would bear exposure in 
the open ground, is not certain. n severe 
weather, ithas a most disronsolate aspect, but 
svn revives in warm sunshine. It requires 
shade in summer. 

The branches of the English Ivy (Hedera 
helix) have been killed whenever they have 
n trained an wood above the comrhon depth 





A 


jtumn, and perished, 


founding it withthe bemlock, which in the 


jpat erect, but ascending. 
jwhen transplanted on the north side of a board 


lof the snow. On the ground, however, it 
abides our winters; and perhaps might do so, 
‘on the south side of a stone wall. 
| ‘The American Holly (Ilex opaca) is consid- 
ered bardier than the English —— (1. aqui~ 
folium) which it greatly resembles. It requires 
shelter while it is young. ; 
Prinos glaber, a native of New Jersey, is a 
pleasing evergreen. Its leaves are fresh and 
lively beneath the sod, where it has lain from 
the beginning of winter, Que shrub of this kind 
was laid down, after being transplanted in au 


Ledum latifolium is a beautiful shrub in its 
native hemlock swamps: but I almost despair 
of preserving its beauty in an open garden.— 
It has been found near the Eighteen mile creek 
on the south side of the Ridge Road in Niagara 
county. 

The English Yew (Tazus baccata) is beauti- 
ful, but rather difficult to transplant successful. 
ly. It requires shade till its roots are weil es- 
tablished. In four attempts it has not grown, 
but the fifth is about to be made. 

The American Yew (Tazus canadensis) 
grows in many parts of the Genesee Country, 
under the thick shade of hemlocks, more es- 
pecially on steep banks along brooks and 
creeks, Many persons pase it unnoticed con- 





leaf it resembles; but the yew is a low shrub, 
It grows freely, 


fence. Some of these plants are very beauti‘ 

ful in fruit; but the cold winds, and the hot 

sun, greatly discolour their most exposed 
leaves, D. T. 

3 mo, 22, 

FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
SWEET POTATO. 


My friend Dr. McChesney, proposes to take 
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and fair experiment. 


« little of the potato with tke plant, in trans- 
planting. I tried this, last year, on one row, 
and planted the others without any. There 
was no difficulty in the crop. It was a careful 


> If plaster,or gypsum be used, which ma 
be, to advantage, use the white. The dark 
colored, here, Tees more harm than good. 

i> Two years’ experience satisfies me that 
the white sweet potatoe is preferable, for this 
climate, and my soil, a light gravelly mould,to 
the other two colors. ‘lhe crop, here, is dou- 
ble in quantity, and the potato no way inferior 
in quality. H. G. 8 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
SMALL ANIMALS. 
{Coatinued from page 50.) 

In my last communication, I made some se- 
leetions and remarks in regard to the rearin 
of silkworms. 1 will now occupy a colamn o 
your paper on the rearing of 

RABBITS. 

Rabbit-keeping was never so mucb practi- 
ced in Europe, as it is at the present day.— 
Not only do multitudes of young people keep 
common rabbits fortheir amusement, and oth- 
ers for the table, bat many gentlemen have be- 
come rabbit breeders, to a considerable ex- 
tent. The most extensive establishments, 
however, are devoted to the rearing of the 
white rabbits only, on account of the saperior 
value of their skins. 

Fancy rabbits are rarely to be met with in 
this country ; and even in England, good ones 
are valaed so high,that common dealers rarely 
have the means to purehase them. A rabbit, 
of whatever color, is certainly a beautiful lit- 
tle animal, but the common breed are far infe- 
rior in beauty of appearance,to the fine lopped- 
eared and long dew-laped animals, reared a- 
mong the Fanciers. 1 am convinced that any 
person who sees a well ordered rabbitry, con- 











taining some good specimens of fancy rabbits, 


|will be so struck with their superior beauty of 


appearance, that he will not think of ~— 
keeping the common kind, for pleasure. Still 
the white rabbits of this country, are the ones 
I should recommend for profit or food. 

Those who have never had an opportunity 
of seeing Fancy Rabbits, will probably be sur- 
prised to learn the varieties which exist; and 
as I pees to give a short account of them,!I 
will begin with a notice of the 

WILD RABBIT. 

Wild rabbits are considerably less than those 
which are kept in a domestic state. They are 
for the most part of a grey colour; but a few 
black, black and white, and even fawn colored 
rabbits are to be teen in some warrens. The 
fiesh of the wild rabbit is in general preferred 
to that of tame ones, but the latter may be 
much improved in flavor by judicious fee ing 
and affording the animals good air, and suffi- 
cient room to exercise, 

It is said that the rabbit will breed eleven 
times a year, and bring forth generally eight 
young ones each time; at this rate, in four 
years a couple of rabbits would produce al- 
most a million and a half. 

Notwithstanding the fecundity of the ani- 
malin tis wild state, itis much more profita- 
ble when domesticated ; for although a pru- 
dent fancier will not suffer his doe to have 
young more than five or six times ina year, 
the produce of the tame animal, on account of 
the care taken of them, will be greater at the 
end of the year than that of the wild one; for 
multitudes of the wild ones are destroyed by 
damp, the old buek, and by animals of prey. 
THE COMMON DOMESTIC RALBIT, 
is of various colors, white, grey, fawn,mouse, 
&c. &c, Their price oy according to 
their age, size, and peer n this ile 
(Rochester) a pair of half grown whites cap 
be had for 50 costs. The chicf objects in 
keeping the eag@ije rabbits are for the pur- 
pose oF occasionally furnishing a dish for the 
table and for their skins. or the former, 
those who keep them, attend particularity to 
the sorts whose flesh is said to be the best; 
and when their skins is the object they look 
principally to the colour. The large hare-co- 
loured variety is much esteemed by some peo- 
ple, but the]white or white mottled with black 
or vellow, are more delicate inflesh, The 
grey and some of the black approach nearer 
the flavor of the wild rabbit than any others. 
HhOP-EARED OR FANCY RABBITS, 
Formerly,a fine rabbit of any two colors,how- 
ever short ite ears, was accounted a fancy ani- 
mals; it is now very different. In the eye of 
a fancier, the lopped ear is an indispensable 
requisite. The first things which are looked 
at, are the length and fall of the ears; the 
dew-lap, if the animal is in its prime, is next 
noticed ; the colors and marks are then inspec. 
ted; and lastly, the shape and general appear. 
ance. Rabbits, whose ears do not extend to 
fourteen inches from tip to tip,measured across 
the skull, woald be reluctantly admitted into 
a fanicier’s stock,if they fell ever so finely ; no: 
in case they exceeded that length, if they dic 
not lop or fall downward in a graceful manner. 
The dew-lap, which is only seen in fanc; 
rabbits, some time after they have attaine:! 
their full growth, adds materially to the beaut; 
of their appearance. It commences immed.. 
ately under the jaw, goes down the throat an: 
between the fore legs; it is so broad that whe:; 
the head reposes upon it, it projects beneat?: 
the chin, and on each side beyond the jaws 
when the fur in it is of a beautiful color it pro 
duces a fine effect. 
There are several grades between the ur 
eared rabbit, and the true and perfect far: 
lop. The first remove from the common c: 
riage of the ears is where they fall bac‘. 





ward ungracefally ovet the shoulder, with ‘1: 
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hollow part outward. A rabbit that carries its 
ears in this manner, is not allowed to be a fan- 
cy animal, being worth but very little more 
than acommon one. The next, and in fact, 
the most general position of the ears, is the 
half-lop. Onc of the ears lops outward, and 
the other remains upright. Sometimes the 
ear which lops falls close to the check ; in this 
case, the other, instead of being nearly hori- 
zontal, is drawn over by the weight of the lop- 
ped ear, and when the animal is in a state of 
rest, rather inclines to the same side of the 
head as the ear that lops. Rabbits of this 
description, however beautiful in shape, and 
fine in color, are not considered valuable ; but 
they are in generai well bred, and ofien throw 
first rate rabbits. 

Were all the young rabbits which are bred 
from fancy animals to be reared, one half of| 
them at least, would carry one ear upright; a) 
quarter of them would be entirely up-eared, | 
and the rest would be oar lopped or horn lop. | 

ed; and occasionally a perfect fancy fall of 
oth ears would occur. 


THE HORN LOP, 

which is one degree agree ge than the 
half lop, is when the ears fall downward, and 
project forward in front of the head life horns. 
it is frequently the case, that rabbits with this 
property are more perfect in other respects 
than any others; and it is also common for 
them to occasionally raise one ear. The vari- 
ety, however, more frequently degenerates in- 
to the 





OAR LOP. 

The ears, in this variety of the lop, spread | 
out herizontally from the side of the head like | 
a pair of oars from aboat. A great many very 
excellent does are more or less oar lopped,and 
the best bred bucks in the fancy are generally 
entirely so. A rabbit frequently carries one 


ear in acorrect position, while the other is 
raised sufficiently to constitute it an oar-lop.| 
This, though by no means a capital carriage of 


the ears, is superior to all others, except the 
perfect fall; and rabbits wtrose ears both drop 
handsomely over the cheek mre so rare, that 
those which are only oar lopped are valuable 
animals, if all their other properties are cors 
rect. We now come to the 


REAL PANCY Lop. 

The ears of the real lop fail from the roots 
down by the side of the cheek, slanting a lit- 
tle outward in their descent, with their hollow} 
parts inward, outward, and a little forward, or 
partly backward; and their tips touching the 
ground, when the animal holds its head tn the 
usual position. 

For a first rate fancy lop, the hollows 
of the ears should be turned so completely 
backward, that the outer, or convex part of 
them may only appear in front; they should 
match perfectly in their fall, and the less they 
start outward in their descent from the roots, 
the more handsome they are considered.— 
These perfect lops are so rare, that a breeder 
with astock of twenty does, of superior blood 
and beautv, and all of them nearly or quite 
perfect, may think himsclf very lucky, if they 
produce a dozen first rate lops in a season. 


next; pure white, with red eyes, 1s consider 
ed by many as superior to the last; but tor- 
toise shell and mouse color, are the most ad- 
mired by the fanciers. é' 
In my next, I wil! enlarge upon the Rabbit- 
ry and Hatches, Feeding, Breeding, Diseases, 
and General Directions. aah By 
—_—_—— 


“SELECTIONS. _ 
FARMER'S WORK FOR MAY. 


The proper time for planting Indian corn 
will soon arrive, according to the ordinary 
course of the seasons, and we sha!!, therefore, 
state some of the methods pursued by judi- 
cious and successful farmers for raising this ve~ 
ry valuabie product. 

' Judge Buel, of Albany, says, “If the soil is 
stiff or the sward stubborn, plough late in the 
fall, and harrow in the spring before you plant. 
If asand or light loam, leave the grass to 
grow tillnear planting time. In either case 
the roller may be used to advantage. I! com- 
presses the sod, sm»thers the growth of grass, 
and prevents the escape of the gases evolved 
in the fermentation of the vegetable matter 
buried by the plough. If you have manure to 
spare, (avd you can use itno where better 
than with this crop,) spread it on the sod, and 
plough it wonder. Plant your corn in hills.— 
The distance will depend on the kind of seed 
and strength of the ground. JI plant at three 
feet each way. Harrow at the first dress. 
ing, the more the better,provided you do not 
disturb the sod; and plough shallow and earth 
slightly at the second. But exterminate all 
weeds. By leaving the sod unbroken, the 
roots of the grain have a better supply of 
moisture and nutriment beneath it. * * * 

‘I am satisfied from several years’ experi- 
enca, that other things being alike, the clover 
sod, ploughed under in May, will give a ma- 
terial increase of corn, over land which has no 
sod. I think 20 per cent on an average, and 
the crop is much less liable to be injured by 
drought. ‘The planting should be as early as 
the season and soil will admit. 

‘* Pailures and great inconvenience and loss 
often result from the seed not vegetated, from 
its destruction by the wire worm and grub,and 
from the dopredations committed upor the 
young plants by birds and squirrels. As Ihave 
never suffered in either of these respects, I 
will state my method of preparing the seed. — 
I collect in the first place a quantity of the 
roots of the black helebere,or itch weed, which 
abounds in swamps, grows with and resembles 
in its habits skunks’ cabbage, except that the 
leaves are narrower, longer, and grow upon 
the seed stock; these 1 boil till I obtain a 
stroog decoction. I then take out the roots, 
and add to the liquor, saltpetre in the propor- 
tion of four ounces to three gallons, and put 
in my seed corn while the liquor is yet warm. 
Thirty-six hours is the longest period it should 
be suffered to steep, as the nitre may destroy 
the vegetating principle of the grain. As a 
farther precaution the liquor is again warmed 
and a gill of tar stirred in, and the seed again 
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Fine bodied young rabbits are frequently 
sacrificed, because they are up-eared, while o- 
thers are reared with scarcely one half the sub- 
stance, and perhaps inferior in color, because 
their ears both fall. 

Young rabbits seldom lop their cars until 
they are separated from the doe. It is best to 
put them at first in an open hatch for half an 
hour, so that they may be tempted to look over 
the edge of the bottom, toward the ground ; 
this will make their ears drop. It frequently 
happens that avery promising rabbit, at two 
months old, whose ears lop perfectly, will raise 
one of them when he attains double that age ; 
and others again, lop only one ear, until they 
are three parts grown, when the other falls, so 
as to render them a perfect match. 


immersed initanew. Thus prepared, I have 
not lost twenty hills in four years. The ger- 
minating process commences before the corn 
is planted, and unless the ground is too wet 
to grow this crop, (and it never pays the ex- 
pense of cuiture on soils that abound in springs, 
to that are naturally wet and cold, ) it will con- 





next; fawn, fawnand white and grey, are the} 





tinue to progress. ‘The helebore is poisonous, 
|and though the ground may partially extract! 
the poison, neither birds nor squirrels will ev-| 
er disturb adozen hills. The tar impregnates| 
the seed and protects it from the worm. The, 
nitre and plaster, with which latter the seed is. 
mixed before planting,combine their fertilizing’ 
properties to give vigor and strength to the’ 
young plants.’ | 


There can be no donbt, we believe, of the. 





The color of a rabbit is of great importance. 


Grey is the worst of al! colors; black is the! 





valuable prop. rties of the steep above recom-| 
‘mended, Whether it ought to be preferred to) 


||to be injured by frost [in antumn]. 





that of a solution of copperas, which has been 
pretty extensively used, and with few excep. 
tions met with entire approbation, we are not 
able to say. 

Mr. Buel, moreover, states that “ A gentle. 
man in Madison couuty, who is said to have 
raised the greatest crop of corn ever grown ip 
this state, ascribes his success principally to 
the circumstance of his hasing put four bush. 
els of seed to an acre, instead of six quarts 
the usual quantity; and pulling up all but the 
requisite number of the most thrifty plants at 
the first dressing of the crop; and that no 
stalk produced less than three ears. [ do 
not know that the facts have been correctly 
stated to me; but | confess they appearto be 
rational. We scarcely ever notice a hill of 
corn, without observing @ spear more vigorons 
than the rest, which meiniains its ascendency, 
and is always most prolific in its return. Qp 
the contrary, those plants which are pale and 
sickly when young, seldom produce much un- 
der the best care. My experience warrants 
me in the belief, that seed taken from a stalk 
which has produced two or three ears, is more 
prolific than seed which bas produced but one 
ear.” 

A change of seed is advisible with this grain, 
as with all others. ‘ But let the farmer be. 
ware of taking his seed from too great a dis. 
tance. If he should bring it, for instance, a 
hundred miles from the southward, his corn 
would fail ot ripening; 1f as far from the 
north, he must expect a lighter crop; and in 
case of drought the latter willbe more apt to 
suffer, as it has been proved by experiment. 
A farmer from the county of Bristol,took seed 
from the county of Cumberland, Maine. It 
came on well at first. but the summer being 
pretty hot and dry, it pa:ched up, and produ- 
ced next to nothing, though the seed he had 
taken from his own field turned out very well. 

‘If the farmer cannot conveniently obtain 
new seed; or if he be loth to part with a sort 
which has served him well, and choose rather 
to use it than seed he has not tried, let him at 
least shift seed from one field to another, and 
especially from one kind of soil to another, 

‘** And in the choosing of seed, some regard 
should be had to the state of the soil on which 
it is intended to grow, If it be poor, or 
wanting in warmth, the yellow sort with eight 
rows will be inost suitable, as it ripens early. 
A better soil should have a larger kind of seed, 
_ oy crop may be greater, as it undoubted- 

will. 
uh Shell the seed gently by hand, that it may 
not be torn or bruised at all, rejecting about an 
inch at each end of the ear, nd if any corns 
appear with black eyes, let them also be 
rejected, not because they will not grow at all, 
the contrary being true, but because the black- 
ness indicates, either some defect in drying, or 
want of perfeciion in the grain.’’—Deane. 


It was the opinion of Mr. Lorain that Indian 
corn is not generally planted sufficiently early. 
He observed that ‘‘ when corn is planted very 
early it is commonly severely affected by frost, 
so much that many plants are cut off by the 
ground. This is engaseeneany an injury to 
which no judicious farmer would expose the 
plant, if the advantages obtained by very early 
planting, could be had by planting later. St 
if the roots remain unhurt, they are of conse- 
quence established and very soon repair the 
injury done above the soil, after the frost ceases 
to act on the plants. Of course they take the 
lead, and will maintain their superiority over 
later planted corn. The ears also fill and r'- 
pen much better in northerly climates from 
this practice, 


The shooting and filling of them takes place 
when the heat of the sun is much greater; 
and when less cloudy, cold dripping weather 
prevails, and the crop is nothing like so = 
grounds are also sooner ready for crops sow? 
in the fall. This mode of management wW! 
often enable the cultivator to grow the larger 
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and more productive crops, in climates where 
they have beea ubandoned from observing that 
they did not ripen when planted at the usual 
time.—N. E. Farmer. 


A WORD TO BEE KEEPERS. 


AN EFFECTUAL SECURITY AGAINST THE WORM. 
As soon as your bees commence working in 
the spring, incline your box or hive on one 
side, and with a slab of wood having a thin 
edge, scrape the stand immediately under the 
hive, also areund the inner edge of the box, 
taking care to remove al! the web that may be 
attached to the stand or hive, asthe whole se- 
cret is, in keeping them free from the web, fur- 
med by the moth or fly. Having completed 
this operation, provide yourself with four small 
blocks of wood, and place one under each cor- 
ner of your box so as to raise it about an inch 
from the stand, this will enatle you to clean 
the stand without removing the hive; this 
scraping operation must be repeated every 
three or four days, if there should be any ap- 
pearance of web forming on the stand or a. 
round the inner edges of the hive. It seems 
necessary to remark, that the moth or fly com~ 
mences its attack by a kind of regular ap- 
proach, first forming its web on the stand,then 
extending it up the sides of the hive, until it 
gets complete possession; by a little timely 
attention in removing the web as directed, the 
ravages of the worm may be effectually pre 
vented. As an additional part of the plan 
proposed, it will be necessary to make an en- 
trance for the bees, by cutting a perpendicular 
slit in the front of the hive a few inches from 
the bottom, say about two and a half inches in 
length and one fourth inch wide, with a kind 
of shelf under it, to serve asa resting place 
forthe bees going and returning to the hive; 
after being a little used to it, the bees seem to 
refer this entrance to the one at the bottom. 
nthe winter remove the blocks from under 
the hive, and allow it to rest immediately on 
the stand; this will render the hive perfectly 
close at the bottom, and the entrance in front 
being purposely made narrow, will guard as 
gainst the attacks of mice, who are sometimes 
troublesome.--.4m Far. 








IMPROVEMENT OF CORN. 

The Editor of the American Farmer, haa 
been several years in the habit of improving 
corn by crossing different varieties, with des 
cided advantage. If he has a variety with 
small ears, which he deems good in other re- 
spects, he plants it in the rows witb another 
kind with large ears, that flowers at the same 
time ; and,at the time of,the tassels appearing, 
carefully cuts away the male flowers (or tags 
sels) of the large eared kind. By this operas 
tion, large ears are produced of the small ear- 
ed kind. There «re some kinds of early corn, 
which though excellent in other respects for 

reen corn, are very much injured by the eo- 

oring matter of their red cobs. This he at- 
tempted to remedy last summer by tranefer- 
ring the corn from the red to the white cob in 
the same way, and he thinks with sucecess.— 
He planted some of the red cob Tuskarora,— 
which he thinks the best early green corn, in 
the rows with the largest eared white cob su- 
gar corn he could find, about half and half.— 
As the tassela of the sugar corn made their ap- 
pearance, he carefully cut them away, leaving 
the whole to be supplied by the pollen fromm 
the tassels or male flowers, of the red cob Tus- 
karora. The result was, he had the Tuskaro- 
ra corn on the white cob of the sugar corn, as 
he desired. From his experiments, the Editor 
concludes, that any variety of corn may at 
pleasure, thus be transferred to the cob of any 
other variety that flowers at the same time; 
and if a large eared kind can be found that 
flowers at the proper time, the smallest eared 
kind may be made to produce large ears by the 
above process. He has not extended his expe- 
riments to the improvement of the field corn; 
but, has no doubt, that, by the same process, 
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the thick cob of some kinds may be improved. 
Suppose the thick cob kind were planted in 
the row with some other that usually has a 
small cob, and the tassels of the latter cut of 
as above directed, would not the desired vari 
ety of corn be obtained on the small cob ?—4/.- 
merican Farmer. 


HILLING CORN. 

Erastus Ware, of Salem, Mass says of an 
excellent field of corn, which obtained a pre- 
mium, that it was hoed three times, but not 
hilled, as has been customary ; and upon a 
comparison of that not billed, with a small 
piece which was in some degree hilled, after 
a severe gale, he is satisfied that no advantage 
is gained by hilling, as was formerly practi- 
sed. His opinion is that there is no benefit to 
be derived by hilling corn; and corn raised on 
a flat surface, when the weeds are destroyed, 
and the grouad kept loose, is by no means so 
likely to suffer by the drought, or to have its 
roots impeded in the search after their proper 
nutriment, as where the ground is drawn up 
round the stalk in a high and steep bill. 








Soaxine Seep Corn, in Copperas water, 
has been heretofore recommended; and its 
success tested,in the advance and strength of 
the growth produced Another plan of opera- 
tion has been stated, the result of which is un- 
known from any personal experiment or ob- 
servation. It is to soak seed corn ina solu- 
tion of Glauber’s salts. It is stated to hasten 
its growth three or four days sooner than if 
planted in its natural state, and that neither 
worms, nor fowls, nor birds will destroy it. 





SPRING PREPARATION OF GROUND. - 

The only suggestions which we can make re- 
specting field-culture,is to have the work done 
at the proper time, and in the best menner.— 
Seeds will vegetate readi!y in proportion to 
the favorableness of the circumstances. The 
round should be well pulverized, so as to re~ 
ain sufficient moisture to oecasion immediate 
germination, and to afford the young roots a pro 
tection from the extremes of wet and dry, and 
heatand cold. ‘The success ofa crop depends 
more on the proper preparation of the ground 
than many farmers are apt to suppose. It is 
easy to conceive how much struggling for ex- 
istence must take place ip a young plant. the 
seed-germ of which has been deposited among 
lumps of earth, even if they are no larger than 
eas. It must be important, therefore, that 
the soil be finely pulverized, and that the earth 
be closely pressed to the seed. To accom- 
plish these objects, much attention should be 
given to harrowing and rolling. We find the 
latter very strongly recommended by good far~ 
mers throughout the country. 

Every effort should be made to have the seed 
in the ground at a ume when the moisture and 
temperature are the most favorable for starting 
germination, and sustaining the development 
of the vegetating parts.—N, Y. Farmer. 


TREES. 

No pains and no reasonable expense should 
be spared by the farmer in setting out useful 
and ornamental trees around his house and 
the public road. Heshould do this for his own 
interest and from patriotic feelings. Our fathers 
made sacrifices for our country with sword in 
hand. It belongs to their children to make 
them with the spade. The necessitous calls 
of our country are so few, that a patriotic 
spirit is in danger of becoming too quiescent. 
It should be said of no farmer, in any part ot 
the Union, that he has not patriotism sufficient 
to set out a tree to ornament his house or the 
public road. The good of the country re- 
quires that a mulberry tree should be planted 
in every unoccupied corner. 


SFRING FEEDING. 
The farmer should pay particular attention 
to prevent his horses, cows, and sheep, from 
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losing flesh about the time they are leaving 
their winter dry fodder for that of the green 
epring grass. Should there be a falling off a~ 
bont this time,and a searcity of grass succeed, 
it will take the whole summer to restore them 
|to a gaod condition. Owing to a scarcity of 
fodder in spring among many ,farmers, they 
are apt to scant their horses and cattle. But 
such a course is very injudicious and detrimen- 
tal to their profit—N_ ¥. Far. 








A NEW. BEAUTIFUL, AND VALUABLE FRUIT, 

Brought from Council Bluffs, and bearing in New 
England. Extract of a letter from J. Winship, Esq. to 
J. S. Skinner, Postmaster of Baltimore. 

Brighton, April 2, 1821. 

We have now growing in our grounds a 
tree ten feei high, the produce of the seed you 
were so kind as to send me eight years ago, 
called the Shephardia, or Silver Leaf Buffalo 
Perry Tree ‘The ensuing autumn we shall 
have a quantity of them, and some of them 
are very much at your service. Itis one of 
the greatest acquisitions of the fruit-bearing 
kind our country can produce. For beauty of 
foilage, delicacy of appearance, and elegance 
of fruit, it is unrivalled by any new production ; 
the fruit is abuut the size of the red Antwerp 
currant, much richer to the taste, end forms 
one continued cluster of fruit on every branch 
and twig.—.4m. Far. 


SILVER LEAVED SHEPHARDIA, 
Shephardia eleagnoides. 

Have Berry Tree. 

Rabbit Berry Tree. 

Beef-suet Berry Tree. 

This beautiful tree was first noticed by Pro- 
fessor NutTat. during his travels in the Mis- 
souri Territory im the year 1810, and named 
after his friend Mr. Suzpuanrp, of Liverpool, 
yg ee 

he seed of the trees now cultivated at the 
Brighton nursery, were collected by Culonel 
Snelling of the city of Boston, and forwarded 
about ten yearesinee to John 8, Skinner,Esgq. 
of Baltimore, whese public spirited exertions 
in the collection and introduction of new 
oe and trees. are well known and appreci- 
ated, 

The tree is perfectly hardy, grows vigour- 
ously in our climate; and has a near resem- 
blance to the olivetree. Its fruit is sought af- 
ter with avidity by the English and American 
hunters at the proper season. It is one of 
the earliest flowering trees in North America, 
having already shed all its blossoms, and set 
its fruit, 

Piants of a good size will be ready for sale 
the ensuing autumn at a moderate price, at the 
Messrs. Winships’ Brighton Nurseries,— New 
England Farmer, 


MANURE. 

Farmers should make it a point to get as 
much manure as possible in the ground in the 
spring. They thus save a great deal that is 
lost by evaporation, when the manure is lefi 
in the yard until summer, and then carted out 
into the fields. The decomposition, too, is 
more gradual in the spring, affording food to 
the plants according to their increasing wants. 


Indian names. 











PRESERVATION OF FLOWERS. 

It is said that a few grains of sa't dtopped 
into the water in which Soarete are kept, tendr 
eg | to preserve them from fading, and will 

eep them fresh and in bloom double the pe- 
riod that pure water will. 

Gainesville, in Georgia, a spot unin- 
habited only a few years since, and situa- 
ted on the borders of the gold region, nov 
contains nine or ten streets, and durirg 
the past year, 120,000 dollars’ worth o! 
gold, it is said, passed through the hand: 








of merchants. 
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PURSLANE, OR GOLDEN PURSLANE. 
(Portulaca olerecea, L.) 

This is an annual plant which has long been 
cultivated in gardens as a pot herb, and also 
for pickling. For the last use it is little, if at 
all, inferior to Samphere. From the strong 
prejudice against the common purslane, which 
is so very troublesome, this plant has been 
much neglected. it may be raised from seed, 
sown in beds of rich earth, early in May.— 
When the plants have grown about an inch, 
they should be transplanted to the distance of 
one foot from each other, and kept hoed.—- 
After they have began to throw off branches, 
they may be cut off and put down as cuttings, 
when they will soon take root. The plants 
will rise to the height of eighteen inches; but 
when intended for boiling should be cut before 
they attain that height. The stalks are soft 
and succulent, and are the most valuable part ; 
the leaves are very thick and wedge shaped, 
and some years are penetrated by a small in- 
sect like a maggot—but those leaves are readi- 
ly distinguisbed and separated when prepared 
for boiling. The fluwers are small and yellow, 
situated at the axil of the leaves, and followed 
by a capsule filled with small shining seeds, 
and as these open in succession, the saving of 
seed is rather tedious. We would recom- 
mend raising a few plants in every garden. 


DANDELIONS. 
( Leontodon tarazacum, L.} 

This plaat, which has hitherto been consid- 
ered rather a noxious wee than otherwise, 
now bids fair to become a valuable occupant 
of our gardens, as some recent experiments 
haye been made with it, which give it a new 
character. 

General Dearborn of Massachusetts, who is 
one of the most scientific Horticulturists in 
the United States, has made an experiment, of 
which he speaks in the following manner :— 
‘Last year in May I set out two rows of dan- 
delions, which were taken up when in bloom, 
not being able to attend to it before. They 
were placed a foot apart, and the rows two 
feet assunder, and about one hundred feet in 
length. The leaves al! perished, but having 


hoed the earth upon the roots, others sprang || 


up in a few days, and continued to grow luxu- 


riantly until autumn, and covered all the space } 


between the plants. Just before the groand 
froze, straw was spread over them. In Feb- 


February until seakale and asparagus come 
in.” 

From the above it would appear that Gener- 
al Dearborn has avery high opinion of the 
cultivation of the Dandelion, and we hope 
that some of our readers will make tho ex- 
periment in this section of country, and com- 
manicaie the result tous. We see them daily 
brought into our village, and sold for boiling. 
They are collected from the field where they 
have grown without culture, and in this state 
make a very good dish. Should they improve 
by transplanting as much as many other plants 
have from their wild state, what may we not 
expect from this, which is desirable in its ra- 
dest shape. 


THE WEATHER, AND PROSPECTS. 
The weather for two weeks past has been 
uncommonly cold for this section of country, 


ice at the east end of Lake Erie, and to the 
westerly winds. The collection of this vast 
body of ice was owing to some heavy wind 
storms from the west, before the ice in lake 
Erie had dissolved, which drove it to the east 
end of the lake, in such quantities as to pre- 
vent its passing down the Niagarariver. This 
drift ice has been supposed to be at least from 
twenty to thirty feet thick, and to extend at 
least twenty miles into the lake. 

The effect has beento keep the waters of 
lake Ontario below the common temperature 
for the season, which taken in connection with 
the vast bedy of ice in Lake Erie, have so re- 
duced the temperature of the atmosphere, 
throngh the district of Old Genesee, that vegeta- 
tion has been kept back but not injured by it; 


trait in the character of the climate of this dis- 
trict. The weather has been remarkably fine 
for wheat, which looks well both in quality 
and quantity. Fruit trees which begin to show 
their blossoms are thick!y set for fruit. Grass 
lands look well for the season, and although 
the winter has heen uncommonly severe, Eu 
ropean vines that were left standing have no, 
been injured by the frost, and look equally ag 
well as those which have been covered. Eve 
ry thing looks encouraging to agriculturists.— 
We believe there das never been at any former 





| sent,and the prospects for price for the coming 
crop, so far as cohnected with European mar- 
kets, is certainly favorable. We hope our far- 
sners will not forget in thiy time of plenty tbat 


owing undoubtedly to the great collection of 


in short, it may be oonsidered a very favorable | 


season as much wheat on the ground as at pre- |, 
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of the Genesee Farmer some seed of the Mel. 
ilotus officinalis, to be distributed to the Mem. 
bers of the Monroe MAorticultural Society,— 
This is the plant, the expressed juice of which 
is made use of to give the flavor tothe cele 


| brated Chapreiger cheese of Switzerland. 


GROUTING, OR PUDDLING. 

These are terms made use of by experien. 
ced practical gardeners, for an operation wit), 
the roots of trees, shrubs and plants, after 
they are taken out of the ground. As this is 
of importance to those engaged in moving 
trees or plants, we will describe the best man- 
ner of performing it: 

Immediately after taking up atree, dig a 
small hole inthe groand, where it is rathe;y 
inclining to clay, and poar into ita pail full of 
water; then with a hoe, or some other instru- 
ment, mix inthe soil until it is as thick as 
cream. Into this puddle dip the roots of any 
trees, or shrubs, and after stirring them about 
in it a sofficient length of time to have this 
thin mortar adhere to every part of them, 
withdraw them, and have ready some five dry 
earth, in which roll them about as long as any 
will adhere to the roots, after which, the trees 
thus managed, may be laid in a shaded place, 
vr packed up for transportation. 

When prepared in the above manner, trees 
mey be kept many days out of the ground, 
without receiving injury, as the damp earth 
adheres to all the small fibrons reots and pre- 
vents their drying. We have seen trees treat 
ed in this manner, even after the leaves were 
expanded, remain several days out of the 
ground, without having the leaves wither. 

As the success of a tree for the first reason, 
idepends much .upen the care used in trans- 
planting, we would recommend the above me- 
thod to our readers, as from experience we 


| know it to be of great utility. 


APRIL. 

The mean daily temperature of April, us 
may be seen in our meteorological table, was 
47°,45. A day bas not passed,the comforts of 
which were not augmented, morning and eve- 
ning, bya fire. The prevailing wind has been 
generally during the month west and north ; 
land it is probably owing to this cause move 
than any other, that April of the present year, 
has been more cold and stormy than the same 
month in 1830; for it will easily be recollected 
jthat the spring of 1830 was, on the whole,un- 
favorable to gardening, spring and summer 





The tast of 





it is easier to layup money when wheat is}2'#t™%» and agricultural pursuits. 7 
worth one dollarper bushel,than when it only | March and the entire month of April, was ex 
brings fifty cents. Let them avoid one error|\2@®4ingly fine. The whole garden of natare 
that many ron into—that is, when money jg || Smiled through the lineaments of beauty, fruit 
plenty they spend freely. “ {| trees were in full bloom, and vegetables in gar- 


ruary they were opened,and my table has been 
supplied with an abundance of greens and sal- 
_ lad sinca. . They have been cut four times and 
‘yome of them five.’—May 7. ‘ ‘Che rapidity 


With which they shoot out after cutting is 
greater than in any plant I have ever seen,-- 
Some of them were covered with flower pots, 
after the 4th cutting, to blanch the leaves for 
sallad; and they are nearly or quite equal to 
ardive. in five days after the pots were pu, 
over, the leaves, which had previously been 
cut close to the crown of the root, shot up 
dive inches in height. I kept the ground, which 
is very rich, hoed and raked between the plants 
during the last season and the present. 

Thus at little trouble and expense, can a 
Cynily be supplied with greens an& sallad from 


This is a favorable year for cancelling debts 
and making necessary repairs, but do not be 
elated with the prosperity of the times, for 
you know not how soon they will change.-- 
Let the present prices excite to greater dili- 
genoe, with all former economy, and with the 
commen blessings of Providence yonr increase 
in worldly goods is certain. 


MBLITVOR. 
%. Barten Stoat, Esq. Seoretary of the Do- 
porate Hortieultaral Seciety of the western 
pact of Newy Yuark, has depasited at the offtee 








‘dens were fast patting forth teader shoots to 
\welcome the summer's sun, when, with tbe 
|commencement of May, a change of weather 
jocourred. Rains, long and cold, with little 
|intermission during the whole montb,were the 
sum of the meteorological obervations; gar- 


|dening was suspended, and the animated hopes 


of the husbandman began rapidly to wane.— 
Serious donbts were common, that the “ vege 
tating season’’ would be too short for corn and 
potatoes, which, after wheat, are second te 
none in this country. Wheat, however, wat 








probably bendfited by the cold and rains, a 
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the harvest of 1830 was about second best the 
country ever produces. Corn and potatoes al- 
so, did remarkably well for the short period 
they had to perfect themselves; but much tess 
corn than usual was planted, as the high price 
it now bears demonstrates. Fruit also,though 
not abundant, did well. 

Without knowing the immediate effect on 
our temperature, occasioned by the huge mass~ 


es of ice at the foot of Lake Erie, we think a! 


privri, that the very low monthly mean for A- 
pril may be attributed, in a great degree, to 
that eause. Its affects at Buffalo and the 
neighboring towns, must be very apparent, and 
we should fee) gratified with knowing precise- 
ly the range of the thermometer, while it con- 
?inues,and at what time last year and the years 
previous, the lake was clear of ice. 

Although unfavorable to early vegetation, 
April has, we think, been propitious on the 
whole. Wheat is not benefitted by an ear- 
ly spring growth, as it has no time to spread 
and tuke root, which are all important to the 
production of a great crop, and as this is deci- 
dedly the staple article of this country, there 
is mach in the season to gladden the heart of 
the husbandman. tind. 





SALSIFY, OR VEGETABLE OYSTER. 
(Tragopogon porrifolium, L. 

This plant is a hardy biennial, which has, 
within a few years past, become a favonrite! 
with our rardeners. 

It is cultivated for the roots, which are about 
(be size of small carrots, of a dingy white co- 
lor, with a milky juice. When cooked, they 
have a flavor not. unlike oysters, from which cir- 


cumstance is derived their common name. Te; 


cultivate this plant the seeds should be sown 
in the fore part of May, in beds of deep rich 
earth, prepared the same as for parsnips— 
their general culture and time of use being the 
same, and.also their mode of preservation. — 
To save seeds, a few plants should be put in 
the groand in the spring, when they will shoot 
up about four feet high. The flowers are ofa 
dull purple color, which are followed by seed® 
aboat an inch long, attached to a feather, like 
the seeds of the dandelion. The young stalks 
ind leaves of this plant are sometimes boiled, 
and make an excellent dish. 

We think this piant will be more generally 


cultivated, as gardeners become more acquain- i people so respectablo as the inhabitants of O- 


ted with it,as if is the dest substitute for oysters 
that has yet been discovered,and may be cook. 


od in all the different ways in which they are, | 


and in some dishes, it would be very difficult! 
0 distinguish the two. Having cultivated 
‘hem for a number of years,we most earnestly 


| have taken the precaution to grind and send it 


acter of our soil, as an agricalturist, give his 
observations an additional claim to our atten- 
tion. Tus. Chron. 

Bochester, N. ¥Y. Jam. 7, 1831. 

Dzar Sin—From the commencement of my 
acquaintance with your state, [ drew an opin- 
ion that the interests of Ohio and New York 
were intimately connected, and that the course 
of improvement going on in Ohio, combined 
with that already completed in New York, 
would eventually open to the citizens of your 
state a market for their surplus produce, which 
they ant pees been almost under the ne- 
cessity of throwing away. Iam now more 
than ever confirmed in the opinion, from the 
actual experience gained in the year which has 
but now closed. Your products of wheat, 
Hhemp, pork, and tobacco, and other articles, 
find a ready and sure sale, without incurring 
an exhorbitant expense. The agriculturist 
may sow, and from the fertility of your soil, 
and the geniality of your climate. if he does, 
he is sure to reap, and not only sare of that, 
but from the facility of intercourse, he is sure 
of realizing a fair valae for the result of his 
labour, 

Asa proof of this please to observe that be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand bush- 
jels of wheat have,during the past season, been 
parchased in, and shipped from Ohio: and in 
addition, as much as perhaps fifty thousand 
barrels of flour. 

It is found to be a fact that the greater part 
of the wheat raised in Ohio, is of a quality in- 
ferier to that which makes the first rate flour. 
This is not owing to a want of proper virtue 
in the soil, or to any unfriendly poosneny of 
climate; but is attributable to the quality of 
wheat sowed, and, in many instances, to a 
practice of permitting the crop to stand ia the 
field till it is dead ripe, before the sickle is ap- 

lied. Much of the wheat which has late- 
y been grown?in yoar state, and found its 
way to this market, has been manufactured 
here, and the flour sent to New York market, 
Pwhere, I am sorry to say, some of it, under the 
rigid course of inspection there pursued, bas 
been disgraced. ‘This is a circumstance which 
has not happened to the flour manufactured 
from the wheat grown inthis country. Some 
millers who have manufactured and sent into 
market the flour of the wheat of your State 
indiscriminately, with the flour made from the 
Genesee wheat, have had the mortification to 
have their brands condemned, and their high 
character partially diminished, Others who 


unmixed, have only been able to obtain for it 
the character of second brand superfine. The 
inevitable result will be, that your flour must 
| go into the market with a lower character than 
ours, to wit, second ratesuperfine. This cir- 
cumstance, acting cn a whole people, and that 


io, must be extremely unpleasant as well] as 
unprofitable. Our best farmers, to enable 
them to tarnish wheat of the finest quality for 
the mills, are particularly oareful in the selec- 
ition of their seed. They seldom allow them- 
'seives to sow more than two or three years in 
isuccession, the same seed which was on the 








recommend them to our western farmers and} 
gardeners, as a vegetable deserving a place in| 
overy garden, as they are of easy culture, not 
liuble to be destroyed by insects, and as giving 
a variety to the table through the fall, winter: 
ind spring months. i 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 

‘Fhe following letter from Judge Bates, of 
New York, to €. Deardoff, Esq. of Dover, 
‘ontains S© many useful remarks on a subject! 
in which the farmers, not only of-this-county, 
but throughout the state, are so deeply inter- 
ested, that we deem its publication absolute! 


necessary. The opportunities afforded to the 
writer, as Chief Engineer of the Ohio Canal, 


= 
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| Seneca and Cayuga countries,has long been ac- 


yj|of charecter. The change, ander the present 


same farm. They change often, and always 
gain by it,both in weight, measure,and quality. 
Some take the precaution to obtain their seed 
from a great distance, and always find their ac- 
count init. I would suggest the idea of par 
suing the same course among you. 1 weauld 
even take the liberty to advise you to send to 
this country for yourseed, I have observed 
that seeds of many kinds are improved by 
transfer from a northern to a warmer climate, 
and deteriorated by acontrary course. This 
may be said to be particularly the case with 
wheat. The wheat grown in the Genesee, 


_— - 


knowledged to possess a decided pre-eminence 


facilities of intercourse, can easily take place, 
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tioned, bears, perhaps. the highest character, 
The kinds most sought afier here, as the best, 
and producing the best flour,are the flint wheat, 
the bald red chaff wheat with a white berry, 
the bearded red chaff wheat with a white ber- 
ry—and perhaps some others. All these kinds 
can easily be procured. Tho flour produced 
from them is a mellow yellowish hae, and soft 
feathery feel. That produced by the Ohio 
wheat of blueish white, and somewhat harsh 
sandy feel, subject to be under the most care- 
ful course of manufacturing, mixed with dark 
or black specks, 

Ihave do interest ir any mill or establish- 
ment for the purchase of wheat or floar,but stil! 
feel an anxiety that your productions should 
be as res and as fair in market as they ean 
be. have no idea that a change can be 
brought about instantly; but if only a few 
would adopt the practice, a short time would 
show the utility of it, and the community at 
large be benefitted. Some wheat has been ob- 
tained from Geauga, Huron and Seneca coun- 
ties, which can be called firstrate. The grain 
from any other counties may be made as good. 
The wheat from Michigan is superior to that 
from Obio; their seed wus obtained almust 
wholly from this State. Lam, respectfully, 
yours, &c. DAVID 8. BATES. 


From Loadon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE! 
Continued from page 134. 


The British varieties of saddle horse may be 
reduced into the racer, the hunter, the impro- 
ved haek, the old English road horse, the gal- 
loway, and the pony; the two latter of which 
we shall consider in another place. 

The race horse is descended, some from Ara- 
bians and others from Barbs, but principally 
the former. Races or courses were very ear- 
ly a part of British sports; and it is natural to 
suppose that on this account, endeavors would 
be made to improve and enlarge the breeds of 
the native horses. Roger de Bellesme, Ear! 
of Shrewsbury, is the first on record who im. 
ported a Spanish Stallion, whose progeny was 
afterwards extolled by Michael Drayton, in 
his Polyalbion, In the reign, of Henry IV., 
public ordinances were made favorable to the 
improvement of the breeding of horses. The 
courses of those times were, however, proba- 
bly little more than ordinary trials of speed 
between the indigeng or the slightly improved 
breeds; and it was not until the days of Hen- 
rv VIJ. and VILL., that the true Arabian horses 
were imported. During these reigns, stallions 
from Arabia, Barbara, and Persia were procu- 
red, their progeny were regularly trained to 
the course, and from these periods we trace 
that gradual cultivation of the English race 
horse, which has, at length, produced a breed 
unrivalled throughout the world for symmetry 
of form, swiftness of progression, and dura- 
bility underexertion. The accounts on re- 
cord of feats performed by some of our horses 
on the turf are truly astonishing. Bay Mal- 
ton, ran at York, four miles in seven minutes 
and forty-three seconds. Childers, known B 
the name of the flying Childers, moved thro’ 
a space equal to eighty-two feet and a half in 
a second. After these Eclipse, Highflyer, 
Matchem, Hambletonian, and others, have 
contributed to keep up the reputation of the 
English racer. 

Climate has a great influence over the form of 
animals, and that form is found indigenous to 
each, which best fits it for the urposes reqgui- 
red of it. In the arid plains of the east where 
herbage is searee, a form is given which ena- 
bles its brute inhabitants to readily transport. 
themselves from one spot-to another; and as 
in every situation the flesh of the horse is 
greedily sought after by the predatory tribes, 
so here, where those are peculiarly strong and 
active, the horse is formed peculiarly agile and 
awiftto eseape their attack, as well as peeul- 











of being aeqnainted with the nature end ehar-/ 





and should it, you alone will be the gainers. 


iarly light, that his weight might not sink him 





as 


The Genesee wheat, among these I have men- 


in the sdndy plains, nos retard him in Bis #igh? 
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Removed.however, to more temperate climes | 


where vegetation affords by its Juxuriance 
more nutrimeni, and where the restrictions of 
danger have ceased to operate, we no longer 
see him equally small and slender, but with 
equal capacity for swift progression, we find 
him expanding into a form capable of keeping 
up that progression with a durability unknown 
to the original breeds from whence he sprang. 
Symmetrically formed as we now see him, he 
at once evinces his claim togreat speed. His 
osseuus or bony skeleton exbibits a base foun- 
ded on the justest geomeirical principles, pre- 
senting asenes of lengthened levers, acting 


by means of a condensed muscular and tendi- 


nous orzanization of great power, on angles 
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the ‘‘scythed chariots drawn by fiery steeds” 
of ihe ancient Britons struck ‘error even into 
Ceesur’s legions. These accounts of the ant 
quity of the English horse, receive additional 
strength from the notices we obtain of the fos- 
#11 bones of horses having been found, aceor 
ding ‘o Parkinson, in various parts of the is! 
and. ‘The old English road horse possesse:! 
greal power, with short joints, a moderate 
shoulder, elevated crest, with legs aud ‘eet 
almost invariably good. ‘he heights varied 
from fifteen hands to fifteen hands two inehes; 
and the colors were frequently mixed. 

The objection, however, to English horses, 
both of the original and of the more early im- 
proved breeds, and whichis even still seen a- 


capable of great flexion and extension: while 
his pointed form fits him to cleave that atmos- 
phere, irom which his deep chest enables bim! 
to draw by extensive inspirations wind and vi- 
gor to continue bis exertions. Purity of blood, 
by which is meant the result of confining to 
particular races or breeds the means of con- 
tinuing their species, is observed with equal 
care and jealousy by the breeders of the — 
lish race, as by the Arabians; and turf joc 
ies assert that they can discover a taint or de- 
parture from this purity to the sixteenth re- 
move, 

The hunter is derived from horses of entire 
blood, or such as are but little removed from 
it, uniting with mares of substance, correct 
form, and good action. In some instances, 
hunters are derived from large mares of the) 

ure breed, propagating with powerful stall- 
ions of the old English road horse, This fa 
vorite and valuable breed is a happy combina- 
tion of the speed of the Arabian, with the du- 
rability of the native horse. More extended 
in form, but framed on the same principles, he 
is able tocarry a considerable weight through 
heavy grounds, witha swiftness equalled only 
by the animal he pursues, and with a perseve-| 
rance astonishing to the natives of every other 
country. Hence the extreme ceinand for this 
breed of horses in every European country: 
our racing stallions being now sent to propa- 
gate in the eastern climes, from whence they 
were some of them originally brought. 


The improved hackney is derived, like the for- 











mer, from a judicious mixture of the blood) 
breed with the uative horse, but exhibiting a| 
greater proportion of the latter. Hacknies are 

now. however, inostly bred from stallions pos- 
sessing nearly the same proportion of bl*od| 
with the hunter; but with a form and qualities 
somewhat differing. In the were 9 as safe 

ty isas requisi'e as speed. we look particu- 
larly to the fore parts to see that they are high 
and well-placed; that the head is not heavy, 
nor the neck disproportionately long or short ; 
thatthe legs siand straight, (that is, that a 
perpendicular line drawn from the point of the 
shoulder should meet the toe); and that the 
elbows turn out: and although a perfect con- 
formation in the hinder parts is nece*sary to 
the hackney. itis in some measure subordinate 
to the same perfection in the fore parts; where- 
as in tho racer and hunter, but particularly in 
the former, the form of the hinder is even of 
more consequence than that of the fore part. 


The old English road horse. This most use- 
ful breed is now nearly extinct, although some 
northern agriculturists appear to be making ef- 
furts to revive the race. It hus so long been 
known in this couniry that it might almost be 
reckoned among its indigene : although it is 
probable that it originally sprang from a judi. 
cious culture fron: horses of Norman. German, 
or Flemish extraction, which horses were very 
early imported to enlarge our smaller breeds, 
and to render them equal to the heavy loads 
they were accustomed to carry as pack-horses, 
and of which kind the old English road horse 
unquestionably iv. Neither is it at all impos- 
sible, that in the more fertile parts of the isl- 
and, an original breed existed of considerable 
power and bulk. Athelstan expressly prohi- 











mong them, is, that they want grace or ex 


pression in their figure or carriage; that they 
are obstinate and sullen, and that a certain 
stiffness in their shoulders, and want of supie- 
ness and elasticity in their limbs, renders them 
unfit forthe manege. As this is an important 
charge against the excellence of our breeds. it 
may be worth consideration how far itis foun- 
ded in truth. Commerce requires despatch 
and England, as a great commercial! country, 
makes every thing subservient to an econom:. 
caluse of time. Conformabie to these rin 
ciples, many of the qualities of our horse, 
but principally those of flexib lity and safety 
in progression,are certainly sacrificed to speed, 
in which they undoubiedly exe all horses in 
the world. It is well known that all animais 
intended by nature for quick progression, are 
formed low in their fore parts, and have usual- 
ly narrow upright shoulders; and which de 
fects are too common in Evgiiss horses in gen 
erai, On the contrary, in mos: of the impro 
ved breeds of continental horses, the fore 
hands are elevated, and the shoulders wide 
and oblique ; by which, flexibility and safety 
in progression are gained at some expense of 
ceierity; forthe strong lumbar muscles of such 
formed horses operating on the lengthened 
spinous processes of the dorsal vertebra with 
increased advantage, elevate the fore paris 
higher ; and even in default of ihisa form in 
the fore parts, yet a cerresponding effect is 
produced in foreign horses by the great 
strength and expansion of their haunches and 
croups, and by the greater inclination in their 
binder extremities towards the common cen 
tre of gravity of the budy: for as speed de- 
pends first on the extent to which the angles 
of the limbs can be opened, and secondly, on 
the efforts of the body in its transit to coun- 
teract the tendency to the common centre of 
gravity, the earth; so it is evident that the 
torm which is the most favorable to speed, is 
less so to safety or flexibility in progression. 
The Irish road horse, or hunter, coeval with, 
or probably in some measure subsequent to 
the culture of the old English road horse, was 
a still more excellent breed. With similar 
properties, but an improved form, with a great 
acquired aptitude for leaping, i gained the 
name of the Irish hunter; and when the degs 
of the chase were less speedy than they now 
are, this horse was equal to every thing requi- 
red of him as a hunter; even now the posses- 
-or of the few which remain find, particularly 
in an enclosed and deep country, that what o 
thers gain by speed, these accomplish by 
strength to go through any ground, and activi 
ty sufficient to accomplish the most extraordi« 
nary leaps. As roadsters, these horses have 
ever proved valuable, uniting durability, ease, 
and safety with extreme docility. In form, 
they may be considered as affording a happy 
mixture of an improved hack with our old 
English ruadster. 

[To be continued.) 


WOOL. 
Within a week an agent bas been ia this 
town offering as high as sixty seven cents per 
pound for wool, not of the first quality.x—™. 








bited the exportatien of English horses, and 
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COMMERCE OF NEW YORK. 

The N. Y. Mercantile Advertiser of Thurs- 
day says: “ The number of vessels arrived at 
our port within a few weeks past, is almost 
unprecedented. and our custom house, during 
the whole of the montb of April, has been 

rowded from opening till closing: the clerks 
have been occupied not only duriog the reg- 
ular hours, but to keep up with the great press 
f public business, have been engaged till 
near midnight On Saturday last 307 entries 
‘ore made, and 78 vessels were cleared—be« 
ng a greater number than ever was known 
mn any one day before. When the account 
‘or April, of the duties secured and the busi- 
ness done, shall be made up, we believe it will 
be found to exceed that of any previous month 
in the annals of the Custom House,” 


CANAL COMMERCE 

The business on the canal, thus far,has been 
greater than in any former year. The col- 
lector at this place commesced clearing boats 
on the 16th of April.and on Saturday the 30th, 
three hundred and fifly eight boats bad been 
cleared, and about twenty eight thousand dol- 
lars collected for tolls; being an average of 
more than $2000 per day. Last year the 
canal opened on the 20th of April. and the 
average daily receipts at the office in this place 
‘or the residue of April, was about $1500. 

The greatest emount of toll paid in a single 
lay, was on the 231 of April, on which day 
the collector at this place received $4443; 
exceeding the receipts of any single day be» 
ore, by about $8110.-- Albany Argus. 


DISTRESSING SHIPWRECK. 
An extract of a letter from a gentleman in 
Halifax, N. S. ‘o bis correspondents in New 


# York, dated April 16th, gives the following 


jetail of the effects of the late severe gale : 

** A small vessel arrived here this afternoon, 
bringing the melancholy accouot of a raft 
having come on shore near Shelburne, with a 
‘oung child lashed to it, and also eighteen bo- 
dies, one of which was a woman with an in- 
fantin her arms There ts no doubt, from the 
wood, (cedar) that it is a vessel from Bermuda, 
with invalids, and the families from thence to 
this port to take in others for Eogland Our 
last accounts from that Island say, there were 
upwards of one hundred men. women and 
children, and two officers; but it is not known 
who are the unfortunate officers. A friend of 
mine who has a son in the 8]st regiment, is 
much distressed and anxious, as every person 
must have perished.” 


SHEET LEAD MANUF \CTORY. 

We are informed, says ‘he Iithoois Plough- 
hoy, that Messrs. Tilton & Parker, of Galena, 
rave put their sheet lead manufactory into 
operation near that place. They are able to 
roll 6000 \bs. per day. The lead is delivered 
from the rollers io sheets of fifty feet in length 
and three feet in breadth, and of any required 
‘thickness. There is no doubt that sheet lead 
will soon supply the place of shingles as a co- 
vering for the roofs of houses. 


WHAT A COUNTRY FOR GOLD. 

We learn from the most unquestionable au- 
thority, says the Salisbury (N. C.) Westero 
Carolinian, of the 11th ult. that from 76 to 
100 pounds of gold (the precise quantity not 
known) were lately found upon a tract of land 
in Mecklenberg county, about 20 miles east 
of Charlotte, belonging to two gentlemen in 
Virginia, whose names were not recollected 
by our informant. Several pieces weighed 


from 8 to 10 pounds. 
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THE REV ROBERT HALL. 


The late intellygence from England announ- 
ces the death of that celebrated divine, the 
Rev. Robert Hail, of Bristol, March Tih ; the 
most distinguished Baptist divine of the age : 
the interment took place on the 9th. Itis stat- 
ed by a gentleman long aod intimately ac- 
guainted with the late Mr. Hall, that he as 
cended the pulpit, and preached his first ser- 
mon when about 15 years old, attended by 
his delighted Father. No wonder he should 
have shone the most eloquent of preach 
ers, when his extraordinary powers were thus 
early developed. Mr. Hall preached extem- 
pore, and was generally exact in the length 
of time taken up with his sermons. Io bis 
church was a clock »pposite the pulpit, a ne- 
cessary requisite to a preacher like himself ; 
an hour glided rapidly. not tediously to his 
hearers ; but as soon as it was expired, he al 
ways closed his vivid, impassioned, argument- 
ative, or impressive discourse; without any 
superfluous subdividing, or spinning out, or 
applying and improving in all the tediously 
minute methods of mere school taught divini- 
ty. He had more of the flowing folness and 
majesty of Cicero, than the dry technicalities 
of schoolmen. Without a timepiece, his ex- 
uberance of thought would haye prolonged 
the exercises of the sanctuary beyond the} 
limits usually appropriated to such services. 
and would have thereby subjected his feeble 
health to great exhaustion; and it was to e. 
conomize his bodily powers and prolong his 
usefulness, that the Deacon, in a desk under 
his pulpit, gave out the :ymns, and officiated 
during the sacrament of baptism. Those only 
who attended upon his preaching during the 
greatest vigor of his mind, can feel and justly 
estimate his fervid eloquence and astonishing 
copiousness in prayer; it was in the exercise 
of prayer that all the transcendant power and 
zeal of his soul was poured forth, in supplica- 
tion before the throve of the Eternal; it was 
like the bright and glorious visions of St.John; 
with him, the contrite soul was elevated ‘‘a- 
midst the splendors and fruitions of the beatific 
vision.” 

SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL. 
The April number of this Journal contains 
a number of valuable papers upon various 
branches of the arts and sciences, among oth 


ers an article upon the ‘ Protection of Per | 


sons from Fire,” being an analysis of the Che- 
valier Aldini’s art of preserving from the ac 
tion of flame, &c illustrated by three litho- 
graphic plates. Also an article on the means 
of safety in steamboats; one on the use of 
carburetted hydrogen gas as fuel; and a des 
cription of an economical steamboat; all of 
which are quite apropos at this time. 


There arrived at the American Colony in 
Africa, from 9th to 29th Jan. one ship, seven 
brigs, and three schooners, besides vessels 
belonging to the colonists. Among them was 
a brig from France, a ship from Liverpool, 
and three brigs and a schooner from the U. 
States. Some of the colonists are said to be 
worth from $10,000 to 15.000. 


Mr, Letcher, who has been for so many 
years ap efficient representative in Congress 
rom Kentucky, and who bad declined a re- 
election, has consented to stand again. It is 
expected that he will be re-elected without 
opposition. 

The Hartford Mirror says that a Fur Seal, 
weighing more than an hundred pounds, was 
caught in a small river setting up from tbe 
ocean, and not more than thirly or forty miles 














‘som Hartford, after the storm last week. 








Among the donations to the American Col 
onization Society, acknowledged io the Afri 
cap Repository for April, is one of $100 from 
ex-President Madison. 

FOR GREEN BAY. 

The steamboat Sheldon Thompson is ad- 
vertised to leave Buffalo for Green Bay, on 
the 4th of June, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

MILITARY. 

At an election held at Seneca Falls on the 
27th ult. Col. Joseph Petit, of Cayuga co. 
was elected General of 2d Brigade of Rifle- 
men, in place of Brig. Gen. B Whiting, pro 
moted to the office of Major General of the 
Division. 


John W. Felder is elected to Congress,over 
Mr. Preston, in Columbia, S. C. by a majori- 
ty of 260. Mr. Felder is a decided aoti-nul- 
lifier. 


Philip M’Loskey, Esq. resigned the office of 
President of the U.S. Branch Bank in Mobile; 
Jonathan Hunt, Esq. was on the 8ih inst. elec- 
ted to fill the vacancy 


John Quincy Adams and family, have left 
Washington, their winter residence, and re- 
turned to Quincy, Mass. 


Henry Didier, Esq. of Baltimore, bearer of 
despaiches from our Government to Mr. Rives: 
at the French Court, bas arrived in town, 
and sails to-morrow, in the packet ship De 
Rham, for Havre.—N. Y. Mercantile Adv. 


The body of a young woman, supposed to 
have been drowned, was found at Musser’s 
Fishery, in Chanceford Township, on the 
14th inst. She had on a calico frock, lace 
noots, white cotton stockings, fastened with 
elastic garters, with silver clasps, and on her 
fingers two rings, one of gold, the otber a 
metal unknown. Sbe had no head dress.— 
There was nothing about her person to give 

y clue to her name.— York Repub. 


UNITED STATES REVENUE. 
The following is a statement of the United 
States Revenue, secured at this port for the 


year 1830 :-— 
Ist quarter, $2,287,045 68 
2d do 4,009,478 24 
3d do 4,781,128 33 
4tb do 3,934,906 04 





$15,012,553 29 

In the year 1829, the whole United States 
Revenue arising from tbe customs was $22.- 
681,965 91. For the year ending 3ist Dec. 
1830,the Secretary of the Treasury io bis Re- 
port of Dec. 15, estimated tbe revenue or cus- 
toms at $22,293,122 74, and of thissum near- 
ly three fourths bave been secured at the port 
of New York. It is probable that the actual 
receipts of the revenue for 1830 will exceed 
the estimates; but it is certain that the re- 
ceipts of the customs since the commencement 
of the present year have very much exceeded 
those for the corresponding period of last year. 
Several reasons are gived accounting for this 
increase; among others that more importations 
have been made from England during the 
last two months,tban any one expected. It 
is stated that English capitalists afraid of the 
‘* signs” in England, are very anxious to send 
out property here in the shape of manufac- 
tures, and have the proceeds invested in A- 
merican stocks.—WV. Y. Cour. 


Tke Liverpool Packet Company will con- 
tinue their operations, and they have ordered 
the keels of two first rate ships to be laid.— 
The number of arrivals from foreign ports up 
to the 20th ult. exceeded that for the same 
time last year by fifty six. 


* 
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. COMMERCE OF PHILADELPHIA, 

The Philadeiphia Chronicle informs us, that 
the amount of duties at that port, for the quar- 
ter ending April 1, 1831, is estimated at one 
million of dollars; being an excess over the 
corresponding quarter of 1830, of $500,000. 
The duties for the present month, up to the 
27th, amount to about $600,000. 

The same paper adds, (hat preparations are 
making to build extensively, and the prcs- 
pect is, that mechanics’ as well as every other 
kind of business, will be in active and profita- 
ble operation. 


The Boston Patriot says—Some persons 
dressed as Indians, on Saturday night, went 
upon South Boston Bridge, broke the chains, 
letdown the draws and made the bridge pas- 
sable The bridge bad been barricadoed by 
vote of the proprietors, who did not Ike to 
keep the bridge in repair and accommodate 
the public at their corporate expense. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


for the week ending April 30, 1831. 
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LF? The Barometrical and Thermometrical obserra- 
tions are registered at10 o'clock A.M.and P. My whi¢h 
by along series of experiments made for the purpose, 
shea that time to give anecarer mean average of tie 
relative heat of a day than any other time. 


TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE WEST; 
On the banks of ‘the Canal,in and about Albany. 


Twelve years e came forth a host of Seeds- 
men, with Cobbett at their head, speaking great swell- 
ing words—they promised much—they performed noth- 
ing. From a planting of fifteen dollars, the present state 
of our establishment will show what good seeds, good 
soil, and good cultivation will produce. 

For the accommodation of our customers as above, we 
intend, (nothing extra preventing) to open a Seed, Plant 
and Flower Root Store, at No. 347 North Market street 
on the 6th day of April next, opposite the building intd 
which the post office is to be removed on or before the 
Ist of May, within a few doors of the Museum, and with 

istol shot of the five banks. The business is Albany will 

e conducted by one of my sons, and the store suppliet 
withthe same goods, and at the same prices at which we 
sellin New York. As we derive our supplies more or 
less from every quarter of the globe, we think it will be 
a facility to the agriculturist, as well as profitable to 
the concerned. If they will keep pace with the ability, 
and Providence smiles on the andertaking,I see nothing 
to prevent its arriving in a few years to the same exten- 
sive footing in Albany asthe mother store in New York : 
for, while the richio our city purchase the flowers and 
the blossoms,and the rivers and the ocean carry our seeds 
to every clime, so in Albany the taste wants only food, 
and riches are already there in abundance: while the 
canal conveys the seeds to the Lake Superier, the great 
Western Road will transport them far towards the set- 
ting sun. Nothing that good seeds and attention to bus- 
iness can perform, will be wanting on our part to meet 
the public expectation 


ap 16 3t G. THORBURN and SONS. 


SEED STORE. 

THE subscribers, in connexion with Mr. N. Goodsell, 
Editor of the Genesee Farmer, have made arrangements 
to supply this village and the surrounding country with 
every variety of Agricultural, Horticultural and Flower 
Seeds, ther with Fruit and Shade Trees,Grepe Roots, 
Flower Pots, Garden Tools, ete. Orders will be recej- 
ved for Trees and other articles, from the following Nu r- 
series and Seed Stores :—Prince’s, and Parmentier’s 
—— Island; Floy’s, Wilson’s, Thorburn’s. and A. 
Smith and Co.’s, New York ; Buel’s, Albany; and Lan- 
dreth’s, Philadelphia. Orders which are left previous 
to the Ist of April, will be filled as soon as the canal o- 
pens. Asthe subscribers intend gradually t@ establish 
an extensive Seed Store, they trust that the friends of 
Agriculture and Horticulture ia this vicinity, wil) render 
them all the facilities and encouragementsin (heir power. 

A NURSERY, under the control of Mr. Goodsell, is 
now in progress, from which many first-rate Tree: and 
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Grape Vines may be selected for this spring’s transplant 
ROSSITER and KNOX. 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. too celebrated Joan of Arc, erected over the|| in ihe way of barter. Very many of this pee. 


LETTER IY. 
Paris, Jan. 2d, 1&0. 

My dear H——Normandy is the _ of 
France, and Rouen is its capital. his is an 
ancient town, having been of some note in the 
time of the Romans, and it is now important, 
not only on accoant of the number of inhabit- 
ants, (being about equal to Philadelphia,) but 
principally for ite manufactures and trade.— 
To myself personally, hewever, J confess it 
was chiefly interesting from its associations. 
The Palace of Justice, as it is now called, was 
ance the Palace of William the Conqueror,and 

is now used exclusively for the courts of civil 
and crimiaal law. The principal court room 
was the saloon of the Prince, and the old oak 
ceiling, curiously carved in crowns and pine 
apples and beautifully bronzed, remains in the 
very condition in which he left it, and in per- 
fect preservation. A small room, to which the 
judges retire to consult together on the fate of 
the condemned criminal, just before putting 
on the black cap for pronouncing sentence, 
was the private bureau of the Duke, and often 
used by him for purposes not very dissimilar. 
The entire preservation of the chief ornaments 
of these rooms, at this distance of time, struck 
me with great force, when I reflected on the 
mighty changes which have since taken place 
in the world The chapel belonging to the 
palace, which is very large, is at present a sort 
of lounging hall for the citizens of Rouen.-- 
Nothirg now remains of the saints which rest. 
ed in marble around the altar and walls of the 
chapel, except the niches where they stood.— 
The old clock, out of time and tune, stil] hows 
ever, retains ils position, though in venerable 
ruins. It points now, but to an hour long, long 
past. There are probably no better displays 
of the rich carvings in stone, and the brilliant 
stained glass windows of the olden time, than 
are to be seen in the Cathedral of Rouen and 
the old Abbey of Saint Ouen. These are made 
to commemerate a great variety of scenes and 
events, both in history and in allegory. One 
cannot but be ctruck with a kind of awe at the 
grandeur and magnificenee of these venerable 
piles. But what most attracted my individaa! 
attention, was the monuments they contain.— 
The visitor is introduced to some remarkable 
personages. Old Rollo, and Bobert of Nor. 
mandy, with others, are presented in marble ; 
the latter, though reolining on his tomb, is in 
full life and vigour, and seems absorbed in 
thought. The remains of William Long~sword, 
with a “ Hie positus est,”’ and the heart of 
Richard Cour de lion, are buried beneath the 
altar of the Cathedral. In one of the wails, 
which are of incredible thickness, is the eculp~ 
tured body. as large as life, of one of the Arch- 

ishops of Rouen. In a fit of frenzy, he mur- 
dered one of his slaves, and he was buried in 
the excavated wall, as being unfit from his 
crimes to rest within the church, and yet toc 
sacred to be baried out ef it. 

Adjoining the Abbey is the Monastery of St 
Ouen, which has been repaired and moderniz~ 
ed, and is now the Hotel de Ville, or the City 
Hall of the place. Attached toit is the gar- 
den, nearly in the same state in which it was 
occupied by the monks. The priests had once 
the entire possession of Rouen, and their chur- 
ches and chapels, built at the expense of a 
deluded people, to gratify their lust of magnif. 
icence and to form depots for heir extorted, 
illsgotten and overgrown wealth, lined every 
street, and place, and lane inthecity. Before 
fhe French Revolution of the last century 
closed, these leeches were forced to disgorge. 
Many of their monasteries and other religious 


houses were suppressed, and the edifices con~/ 


verted to useful secular purposes, so that there 
does not remain in Rouen one church or ehaps 
el at the present day, for ten whieh stood there 
in 1789, and yet there remein enough for the 
religious wants of the community. 


spot where “the maid” was barned by order 
of the Duke of Bedford. On one side of the 
little square where it stands, and which is ap~ 
propriately named “ Place de la Pucelle,” is 
the palace of Bedford, with a small corridor of 
beautifal workmanship,from a window of which 
the noble Duke looked out to enjoy the spec, 
tacle of a burning heretic! 

Of the residue of the country between Havre 
and Paris, Ican only speak, from the passing 
view I had of it in the course of a rapid ride 
over it. As far as Rouen, the route, except to 
a stranger to whom eyery thing was new, was 
not particularly interesting. Until within a 
few miles of the laiter place, the whole coun. 
try was remarkably level, and all under the 
most perfect cultivation. Nota foot of ground 
is suffered to be lost or wasted. The eye wans 
ders over immense fields, often without any 
thing, not even a fence, to break the uniform~ 
ity. In the season of vegetation and growth, 





‘of which the soil is susceptible would natural- 


these fields are diversified with the appearans 
ces which the cultivation of the various crops 


ly present, bat these artificial divisions are not 
as with as, marked with fences. Sometimes a 
ditch is made to serve the purpose of a fence, 
but for the most part, it is only the dwelling 
houses, with their court and inner yards, that 
are walled or hedged in. For miles and miles 
in extent, the macadamized or paved road is 
apparently made through the open and unen~ 
closed fields of the country. The neat mans 
sion, or the splendid chateau of the proprietor, 
may occasionally be caught by the eye of the 
traveller, at a great distance, standing in a 
thick copse of wood, to which a liberal avenue, 
bordered with double or triple rows of trees, 
conducts. The more modest dwellings of the 
tenants, farmers, and small proprietors, gens 
erally approach more nearly the great high- 


way. 

Ridtieds Rouen and Paris, our route was a- 
long the banks of the Seine, occasionally chans 
ging sides of that beautiful river. This route 
eonducts through a picturesque and interest« 
ing ge ‘he high banks of the Seine, 
reeeding for the most part on both sides to s 
considerabie distance from the river, present 
on their declivities frequently, a curious diver. 
sity of chalky cliffs, and beds of rich earth cul. 
tivated like a garden. 1 saw more than one 
instance in which one of these beds, apparent- 
ly of not more than three or five feet in width, 
where there happened to be a sufficient covers 
ing of earth, would run up from the base to 
the very summit of the steep hill side,or moun- 
tain, presenting a very singular contrast, even 
at this season, of green vegetation with the 
bare white roeks which bordered it on either 
side. This is the way in which ‘every rood 
of ground maintains its man.” 

n all this route, there was not, of course, 
wanting tle usual variety of ancient towns 
and villages, timesworn abbeys and monaste+ 
ries, and spacious mansions and chateaus.— 
Near Mantes we passed the Castle of Rosnv, 
onee the residence of the great Sully. Lately 
it was the property of the Dutchess of Berri, 
and formed one of the moderate number of 
twentysseven baronial castles which the late 
reigning family possessed in France, while 


the pockets of thirty millions of people for the 
means to sustain them in the current expenses 
of their living. 


The character of the Normans, thro’ whose 
country I bave passed, is very marked and pe-~ 
ouliar. They are shrewd and intelligent ; ra. 
ther grave and — to tacitarnity on general 
topics ; curiously inquisitive in asly way, and 


cautiously reserved when the conversation 
might diselose anything relating to themselves 
which they may imagine their interest wonld 





You may be sure that I did not leave Rouen 
without paying a visit fo the menument of the 


they had the preted to thrust their hands into} 


ple, by their industry, shrewdness and frugal- 
ity, have risen from the coadition of poor ten, 
ants of other men’s lands,to become themselves 
oprietors of considerable estates. In this 
sty sketch, do you recognize nothing of re. 
somblance to a singular race in our own coun, 
try? You and I are both Yankees and ought 
to know. In short. the Norman ebarsoter tks 
the Yankee, might be broadly drawn in caric, 
ature, so as to present arg | points both Indi. 
crous and despicable ; but look at it ag it is 
developed in the practical concerna of life, and 
it has as many, nay more, points to be admired 
and loved. Adieu, 





MONTREAL MARKET, April 23. 
Sir—When we issued our printed circular 
of the Ist ultimo, we did not anticipate being 
called upon by a sense of duty towards our 
numerous friends and customers, so soon a 
gain to publish anotber , but the recent sac- 
cession of arrivals from Europe at New-York 
and Quebec, bringing advices down to the 
24th ultimo, having (we regret to say) chang. 
ed the prospects for the worse, as regards 
some of the principal articles of export, we 
feel bound to apprise you of it without deijay, 
ASHES.—We stated in our circular of 
the Ist ult., that the quantity on hand in this 
market was 3485 bbls. Pots and 1500 Pearls 
Received from ist March to Ist April 
270 bbls. Pots and 824 do. Pearls. 

Received from 1st to 23d April 477 bbls: 
Pots and 462 do. Pearls. 

Stock on hand this day, 4232 bbls. Pots and 
2786 Pearls. 

Our latest Huropeaa advices are discourag- 
ing in the extreme, both Pot and Pear! hay- 
ing declined many shillings per cwt and tend. 
ing to further decline, which in a great meas 
ure was owing to the arrival in the English 
markets of a number of shipments of New- 
York asbes, and being forced off at aaction, 
the effect produced bere is what might natu- 
rally be expected, a total want of confidence 
in the article, and therefore an almost impos- 
sibility of effecting sales at prices at all sat- 
isfactory, and indeed until many more vessels 
arrive, and cargoes are immediately wanted, 
we can scarcely form an opinion what the 
current price will be; some have been forced 
off here within a day or two a 30s for Pots, 
and uoless our next Euronean news is more 
favorable than the last, (and which can scarce. 
ly be expected,) we apprehend that 30s or 
something under for Pots, and 32s a 33s for 
Pearls, will be as higb as can be obtained. 

GRAIN AND FLOUR.—The very high 
rates to which these articles had attained, 
causing the duty to decline to the lowest point, 
had brought from unde: the lock immense 
supplies of bonded grain and flour, which pro- 
duced a decrease in price and demand ; con- 
siderable parcels arriving here from U. Cana- 
da thus early, with little shipping to take it off 
we are obliged to moderate our expectations 
a little, still we have great confidence in ear- 
ly shipment« doing well, and .if war takes 
place, (of which it appears to us there can be 
little doubt) we shall expect to see our most 
sanguine anticipations more than realized ;— 
but under the present aspect of things, U. C. 
wheat of the best desoription cannot be quo: 
ted here over 6s 6d the 60lbs. whereas, a few 
weeks since, some parcels were contracted 
ashigh as %s 9d a 8s. Canada free flour } 


—~ — 





generally held at 36s 3d a 37s Gd, but we be- 
lieve it is difficult to get on with sales, at more 
than 35s. Waited States flour in bond sees; 








and fond of gain, yet genorally restraining 
themselves within the bounds of honesty.— 


require them to conceal. They are industrious 
em love nothing better than ¢p turna genny |! 


rather uegieoted for the moment. 
Yours, &c. 
HORATIO GATES, & ©: 








